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NEWS OF 





A dispute between the London Master Printers’ 
Association and the London Society of Compositors 
has this week reached a stage at which the normal 
production of the Spec/ator is not possible. The dis- 
pute, in which the Sec/a/or is not a party but a helpless 
victim, began in November, 1949. In May, 1950 
after the failure of attempts at mediation, the L.S.C. 
imposed a ban on overtime, and since then the Spec- 
‘ator has been produced under difficulties, with a 
reduction in the number of pages available both for 
editorial matter and for advertisements. The attempt 
to provide the nearest possible approach to a normal 
service to readers and advertisers has been maintained 
throughout and until last week the Spec/ator had been 
produced at the usual time and looking, as far as was 
possible, like its usual self. But Tuesday, August 
22nd, the L.S.C. instructed its members to introduce a 
further instalment of restrictive practices in L.M.P.A. 
houses. This move was made just as the weekly task 
of composing the Spec/ator was approaching its peak, 
and the issue dated August 25th appeared several 
hours late. 

At the time this is written (on Wednesday) the 
attempt of the London Master Printers and the London 
Society of Compositors to settle the dispute has reached 
complete deadlock and an emergency Spectator is 
being produced by such means as are available. We 
offer a formal apology to both readers and advertisers 
for the unusual appearance of the paper and for its 
small size. The apology could only be more than 
formal if we had any control over the circumstances 
which have made it necessary. 











German Security 


Debate about “ German rearmament” seems to be settling 
down into more common-sense channels, and it is now apparent 
that what is under discussion is not the rearmament of Germany 
in the sense that that phrase was understood by Hitler—or even 
by Seeckt. There is no question of creating Panzer divisions 
in Western Germany, by volunteer recruitment or by con- 
scription, or of asking the over-eager Wehrmacht generals to 
command them. What the German Chancellor has asked for, 
and what at last the Social-Democrats are prepared to concede 
that Western Germany needs, is an armed internal security 
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force designed to meet disorders fomented and perhaps even 
actively supported from over the East German border. The 
limiting factor of West German “ rearmament ” thus becomes 
not the number of volunteers that can be raised or the number 
of divisions that the Occupying Powers will allow, but the 
numbers and equipment of the so-called East German People’s 
Police. 

It is because the Russians have built up an armed police force 
in the East Zone that the German Government and the Occupy- 
ing Powers are forced to consider creating its counterpart in the 
West. It is true that the East Zone police are equipped with 
weapons such as tanks and aircraft, and that by analogy Dr. 
Adenauer may claim to have such armaments under his command 
—and not merely in equal strength to those in the East Zone, 
but in three times greater strength to allow for the difference 
of population between the two zones. 


Over the Greek Border 


“The threat to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece still exists, and comes now chiefly from 
Bulgaria.” This judgement is extracted from the third annual 
report of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, 
and the fact that it might have come out of almost any report on 
the Balkans in the past seventy or eighty years shows that this 
part of the world is returning to its uneasy normal. Another 
Balkan war, in fact, has ended, and the defeated side is brooding 
on its plans for a new round. There has, as usual, been a 
falling-out among the former allies; Yugoslavia has given up 
her support for the Greek rebels (though it remains to be seen 
whether the fall of General Plastiras’s Government will not 
prejudice the resumption of normal relations between Belgrade 
and Athens), but Bulgaria is still doing as much as she can to 
encourage them. In these destructive aims she is assisted to the 
best of their ability by Albania and Rumania, with of course the 
moral and material backing of the Cominform, and all that that 
implies. The Committee’s report emphasises the chronic 
danger to world peace which comes from unsettled corner of 
the world. The doctrinal conflict between Communism and 
its opponents has only been grafted into a much more permanent 
and deeply-felt antagonisms, of which Macedonia, Thrace and a 
Russian outlet to the Medicerranean are some of the most 
potent. The Committee therefore performs a useful function 
simply by existing. Its activities may be as artificially restricted 
as were those of the United Nations Korean Commission, but 
that is not its fault nor the fault of the General Assembly to 
which it is responsible, 
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AMERICAN POLICY 


ROM the very first day of the war in Korea and until this 

hour the mainstay of the defence of the non-Communist 

world against open military aggression has been the prompt 
and effective action of the United States Government and the 
United States forces. The United Nations has also played its 
part from the beginning in refusing to countenance aggression 
and in refusing to treat the period of Mr. Malik’s presidency of 
the Security Council as anything but an unfortunate interlude 
during which action has been hampered. The day may come 
when the armed forces,—ground, sea and air—of all the members 
of the United Nations may be employed on such a scale that the 
present burden on the Americans may be substantially lessened. 
But that day has not come yet and for practical purposes the only 
forseeable situation is one in which the United States is the 
dominant partner of all the United Nations forces in the Korean 
war. Consequently it is important above all things for the whole 
civilised world that the Americans shall at all times act as one. 
It is also desirable that they shall speak as one, but it is already 
clear that that is too much to ask. As heard from this side of 
the Atlantic the voices of the United States are becoming a Babel, 
but fortunately action is not yet compromised and there is little 
reason to fear that it ever will be. 

Yet it will be necessary for the British people, and the peoples 
of all the non-Communist world, to hold fast in the next few 
weeks to the basic idea that it is action that matters. It should 
not be difficult to do that. For nearly ten years now the situ- 
ation has repeatedly arisen in which the American Government 
and people have been faced with a situation in which the fate of 
particular countries, and even the fate of the world, has depended 
on their making a right decision. They have always made that 
right decision, but in almost every case they have argued and 
discussed and gone through every stage of the American demo- 
cratic process while the rest of the world waited with its heart 
in its mouth. The isolationists have had their say. The 
lunatic fringe has had a hearing. But in the end the United 
States Government, both during and after the war, has done the 
right thing. And it is at least a reasonable expectation that it 
will not make a mistake now, when the decision is as crucial as 
it has ever been. The key figure is President Truman, and he 
has not made a mistake over Korea yet. 

Most of the other voices that have been heard are little more 
than voices but it is not possible to say of any one of them that 
it is vox et praeteria nihil, Those Republican stalwarts who have 
put the idea of a bi-partisan foreign policy behind them and have 
their eyes fixed on the November elections and little else beside 
are intent on discrediting President Truman, Mr. Acheson and 
the State Department. They are hardly likely to succeed, but 
they may be a considerable nuisance. Mr. Francis Matthews, 
who has had a hallucination in which the United States under- 
takes a world war at once and wins it as “ the first aggressors for 
peace,” has had his statement repudiated by the State Depart- 
ment and in any case his voice has been drowned by louder ones 
which have been raised subsequently. But Mr. Matthews is the 
Secretary of the Navy and it would only be by some superhuman 
effort that he could keep his personal opinions and his official 
duty completely separate. Moreover the sense of urgency 
among the American people generally is probably more highly 
developed than it is here and in these circumstances many and 
various violent opinions may be violently advanced. But 
it is still unlikely that all these voices, each with its modicum of 
real power, will be able to upset the policy determined by the 
President of the United States. In fact the question of a real 
division of power only arises when another figure, and a most 
formidable figure, is taken account of. 

General Douglas MacArthur is the kind of force with which 
the United States Government has seldom had to deal. Within 
a constitution which is founded on and works through, a system 
of checks and balances he is unique and anomalous. He can 


only be checked by the President of the United States, and he 
can only be balanced by the dominant weight of American 
opinion. For opinion in the rest of the world outside the 
United States he obviously cares nothing. He has pressed the 
powers of the commanding General to unprecedented limits. 
The veretan Democrat, Mr. James Cox, who said “ This is not 
Rome nor the days of Caesar,” was issuing a warning which 
General MacArthur might well take to heart. The General 
cannot be dismissed as a mere voice. He is also a power. The 
position which he has built up for himself, primarily in Japan, 
but to some extent throughout the Far East, is something more 
than a facade. It is a political fact. Nor can General Mac- 
Arthur’s personal views be separated from his official action. In 
visiting Chiang Kai-Shek in Formosa a few weeks ago he was 
almost certainly exceeding his official duty in the pursuit of his 
personal policy. That is difficult to deny despite the fact that 
the United States Government has tried to preserve the appear- 
ance of unified policy. In sending his fantastic message to the 
National Encampment of Veterans of Foreigns War in which he 
outlined his strategic views on Formosa he in effect defied the 
Administration. The President had no alternative but to 
repudiate this statement and to direct General MacArthur to 
withdraw it. But since the General only withdrew it as a matter 
of form, and since he still retains the real powers of the United 
Nations commander in Korea, his fate still hangs in the balance. 
It is practically certain that the majority of opinion within the 
United Nations would favour his dismissal. 

Presumably the General would run true to form and defend 
himself against such dismissal on purely military grounds. In 
every other respect he has burnt his boats. He has treated the 
opinion of the United Nations, both individually and collectively 
with indifference. In a few cases—that of the United King- 
dom, for example—he has treated it with dislike. He possibly 
understands the profound significance of “ face”? among the 
peoples of the Far East, but it is difficult to see how a commander 
whose authority is limited in the way that General MacArthur’s 
is can save his face entirely. As to American opinion he has 
committed political sacrilege by defying the President and the 
Constitution. It is the kind of mistake that only a man who has 
lived far from American soil for many years could possibly make. 
Consequently, in the face of all these political errors, General 
MacArthur must put up a defence on grounds of military policy 
which must not be merely respectable. It must be over- 
whelming. 

It is hard to see how he could do anything of the kind. There 
is hardly a point in the United Nations campaign—which 
means, in effect, the MacArthur campaign—in Korea so far, 
which is entirely free from blemish. The original failure of the 
intelligence services to give any warning of the impending 
North Korean attack is notorious. The decision to denude 
South Korea of American troops and arms was a military 
decision, in which General MacArthur presumably played some 
part. The piecemeal resistance put up by the South Korean 
and American forces between the 38th Parallel and the present 
beach-head certainly gave scope for plenty of heroism, but the 
higher direction of it was not always faultless. The neglect of 
the devices of deception and small amphibious diversions con- 
tinued until well into August. The use of the heavy bomber 
force has been lacking in imagination and not very effective 
militarily. The regular communiques from Tokyo have 
managed somehow to tell too much and too little at the same 
time. 

But all these things ere evidence for an inquest which may 
never be held. General MacArthur, it appears, would prefer to 
base his defence on policy for the future, and in this at least he is 
right. But all the information that is available about that policy 
at the time this is written falls far short of giving reassurance. It 
is based on the theory of the “ protective shield” (a typical 
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Arthurian redundancy) of islands in the Pacific, which would 
dominate, it is said, every Asiatic port from Vladivostok to 
Singapore. This chain would be available for both defensive 
and offensive operations. Now this theory is not new. It was 
advanced during the last war and a considerable number of lives 
were lost in the course of putting it into practice. It has much 
of the grand simplicity which is liable to be somewhat damaged 
in the stern test of war. And, of course, it involves holding on 
to Formosa at all costs. It is just possible that it is a valid 
theory. It is just possible that General MacArthur, if he were 
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OPULAR sentiment regarding the Festival of Britain is 
very difficult to gauge. The general impression is of 

something that is being imposed on the nation rather than 
desired by it. It is going to cost a lot of money that might well 
be used for other things. It is going to make London’s almost 
dangerously congested traffic more congested still; the Com- 
missioner of Police has not sought to disguise his anxiety about 
that. It will, it is true, give London a new concert hall, which 
is all to the good; but it would not have been impossible to 
have a concert hall without a Festival. It is not too easy to 
make people festive by order, or by official fiat. Mine may be 
a unique experience, but it is a simple fact that the only two 
people I have heard of who really want the Festival of Britain 
are Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Gerald Barry. There may 
be others, but’l should be surprised if they amounted to five per 
cent of the population. However, since we are in for it now 
there is nothing but to make the best of it. And if Londoners 
are not interested, no doubt a good many visitors will be. 

+ . * * 

[ suppose the most remarkable thing about the delegation 
of Israeli journalists now touring this country is that it exists 
at all. Little more than two years ago there was no Israel to 
send delegations; a year ago relations between Britain and 
Israel were so bad that hardly anyone went from one country 
to the other unless he had to. There seemed, however, to be 
nothing at all artificial in the bonhomie with which the Israeli 
journalists met some of the British confreres on Monday, under 
the auspices of the Jen7sh Chronicle. Perhaps a common concern 
about the newsprint position forms a potent bond. The editor 
of Ha'aretz, one of the oldest and biggest Hebrew dailies, told 
me that the newsprint for one day’s edition had only arrived on 
the quayside twelve hours before his paper went to press—and 
that consignment was diverted from China. 

+ * * a 

It is astonishing that through all the years that the Northern 
Railway has been in existence (I remember when it was the 
Hampstead Tube that ran only from Hampstead to the Strand, 
crossing what was then the Twopenny Tube at Tottenham 
Court Road) it should never, so far as 1 know, have occurred to 
anyone but a correspondent of The Times this week to point out 
how grossly misleading it is to call the station on the Embank- 
ment Charing Cross and the station at Charing Cross Strand. 
There is no doubt where Charing Cross is; the cross itself 
stands in the forecourt of Charing Cross Southern Region 
station. There is no doubt where it isn’t—on the embankment. 
To change the Strand to Charing Cross and call the station on 
the embankment what you like (why not Embankment ?) is one 
of those reforms which have only to be proposed to evoke (I 
should hope) universal assent. 

* * * * 

There were two letters in Monday’s Times, one emanating 
from The Palace, Chichester, the other from the Deanery, 
Chichester, the letter embodying some restrained but crisp criti- 
cism of an earlier letter from the Palace, Chichester. And why 
not? Well, I don’t know, except for the sake of appearances, 
and appearances sometimes count for something. But Bishops 
and Deans cannot, after all, be expected to see eye to eye on 
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willing, could argue away the purely geographical defects in it 
(some of which were enumerated in a note in the Spectator of 
August 18th) and could suggest some way of getting round the 
difficulties of the very long sea lines of communication which it 
involves and the potential danger of submarine attack. Per- 
haps he could do all this. But that would only make his case 
barely tenable. It would not make it overwhelming—which is 
what it must be if General MacArthur is to be sure of retaining 
his command of the forces put at his disposal by the United 
Nations. 
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everything—witness, in fiction, the Bishop of Barchester and 
Dean Arabin, and in painfully real life Dr. Fisher of Canterbury 
and Dr. Hewlett Johnson of the same. 

* * * * 

I note that the organist of Birmingham Cathedral has been 
expressing the view that Psalm-singing in most churches is just 
hocus-pocus. Since I fail to comprehend what that means, I 
refrain from making comment on it. But I have often thought 
what a pity it is that since the Psalms are almost always sung 
they have no place in the lectionaries of the Anglican Church 
and so far as I know are hardly ever read in the services of the 
average Free Church. That seems to me a great loss. It is 
true, of course, that the Psalms were originally composed to be 
sung as hymns, but that does not alter the fact that it is only by 
being read aloud, with proper emphasis on the splendid passages 
they contain, that their splendid poetry and stately diction can 
be given its full force. It is curious, too, that anything sung by 
a congregation tends to be sung a little mechanically and that 
the content of a Psalm—goth, for example, or 148th—is less 
likely to be fully grasped that way than if it were read impres- 
sively from the lectern by someone who was first impressed 
himself by what he was reading. But so far as the ordinary 
services of the Church of England are concerned the difficulties 
are, of course, obvious. 

* * * * 

This Spectator’s Notebook, produced by a confederacy of Janus 
with certain others, is subscribed, with due conspiratorial 
significance. Sey ANUS. 





“The Spectator,” August 3st, 1850 
THE RAILWAY STRIKE 
HETHER it take effect or not, the general strike threat- 
Vf ened by .railway drivers and firemen ought to be a 
warning to the public. The Directors of the Eastern 
Counties Railway have been supported in the contest with their 
men by the managers of other railways, who have lent contin- 
gents of drivers to supply the vacancies; but a gevera/ strike 
would defeat that aid, and would extend the paralysis against 
which the Directors of the Eastern Counties are contending to 
other great lines of communication. It may be said that strikes 
never succeed, and that in this case the men will be unable to 
persevere ; but there are very great distinctions between such a 
strike and a strike in an ordinary trade. In no trade is there any 
such extended and distinct unity as in the iron network. In no 
trade do the numbers of the workpeople approximate so nearly 
to the number of posts ; in no trade is there such immediate and 
overt relation between the supply of labour and the demand. In 
any factory business, for example, the number of hands is very 
uncertain, and not distinctly limited ; supplies of hands may be 
drawn from the hangers-on of the trade or from cognate trades ; 
a strike checks production, but there is a stock on hand which is 
husbanded under the stringency of an augmented price. None 
of these considerations hold good on the railway. The stage- 
coach is broken up. The posts in the service are numbered. 
The very organisation facilitates an insurrectionary movement. 
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Exercise Cupola 
By E. COLSTON SHEPHERD 


ESTERN Europe’s air defence can be considered as 

launched by last week-end’s exercise. It has still to be 

equipped, especially with communications. That, as Air 
Chief Marshal Sir James Robb said after Exercise Cupola, is a 
political matter. The Air Staff of the Brussels Treaty Powers 
can see to the training, co-ordinating and organising of four air 
forces but it can only advise the four governments, through the 
Chief of Staffs Committee, as to what must be done to turn an 
efficient machine into and effective defence force. One thing 
which Exercise Cupola has done is to unveil for the benefit of 
a number of Ministers the mysteries of detecting, identifying 
and tracking enemy aircraft and of directing fighters to their 
interception. Perhaps no process in warfare is more intricate 
or more dependent on a complete communications network of 
the highest quality. Many a Minister in Western Europe had 
no clear understanding of this until he watched the wheels go 
round in operations and control rooms last week-end. 

The educational purposes of the exercise had not been expected 
to go so far. They aimed chiefly at practising the nationals of 
four countries in combined air defence operations on a standard 
pattern. The pattern accepted was the British. To make sure 
that there should be no slip in transplanting it, the operational 
language was English or more precisely R.A.F. English pre- 
served gen-like in all its Battle of Britain terseness and lucidity. 
Slips were to be heard occasionally as one listened in on the 
radio channels. They were mostly slips in rendering figures 
into English. They may have originated with radar operators 
or in filter rooms or at control centres. They were usually put 
right in time, like the 12,000 ft. height which was changed to 
22,c00 ft. soon enough for a Dutch squadron to intercept. The 
important thing was that the thousands of men engaged were 
getting some real practice and seeing how their small or big cogs 
fitted into the machine. 

Another thing which the exercise sought to do was to make 
sure there were no gaps at the joins in the fighter screen. French 
and Belgian fighters, for instance, could expect to continue an 
engagement over each other’s territory. The British pattern 
covered this by providing a technique for handing over the 
control of aircraft in the air from one sector to another. West- 
ern Union had to supply the same need, not only inside one 
country but also across two sets of frontiers. Those frontier 
links between France and Belgium and between Belgium and 
Holland had to work smoothly. 

Increasing efficiency is often the way in an exercise. The 
rate of interception in Exercise Cupola rose at such a speed as to 
prove the value of practice and test. There was one station-in 
France from which 18 sorties were made on the first day, with 
only one interception to reward them. On the second day there 
was one interception to every six sorties and on the third day, 
one for every two sorties. So far as I could gather, the average 
interception rate did not rise above that 50 per cent along most 
of the s00-miles front. The Dutch may have done a little better 
than that. By all the laws of probability they should have done 
worse because they had so little opportunity for pursuit when 
once a raider has crossed their frontier. The Dutch secret was 
largely that of good communications added to an immense zest 
for doing the job the R.A.F. way. Given the basic keenness, 
the network of telephone lines is clearly the key to success. 

When the telephone system failed to paint the complete 
picture for a controller, one could watch him using the air dis- 
cipline and flexibility of his fighter units to clarify it. Listening 
to the interchanges between a controller and a British squadron 
in the air near Paris one was able to imagine a plot being corrected 
in the control room with the help of air observation. At that 
moment there were three sets of aircraft to be sorted out. An 


attack by Wellington bombers had come in and was being 
engaged by French Vampires. 


Meanwhile a squadron of R.A.F. 
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night-fighters had been let into the area to land in readiness for 


the night’s operations. A third report of enemy aircraft 
approaching from the east had evidently been received from the 
radar chain. The British squadron was first put on a course 
which brought it close to the French Vampires already engaged 
with the Wellingtons and quickly the leader reported Vampires 
ahead. He was promptly switched 150 degrees. Again he 
obligingly reported seeing the Mosquito night fighters, and 
finally he was switched by the controller another 110 degrees, 
apparently to meet the last-detected raiders. 

Searching and tracking is the work of the ground organisation. 
If the ground organisation is incomplete the controller’s picture 
of the situation in his sector is also incomplete and precious 
minutes may be lost in directing the fighters to the kill. There 
should not be two false starts to an interception ; and most of 
the responsible people who took part in this exercise now know 
how fafse scents can be followed unless they are properly iden- 
tified and plotted in the control room. The value of Exercise 
Cupola in bringing out facts like that must be set high, because 
it pointed out how national responsibility can make or mar the 
effectiveness of a combined air defence. 

The fighter squadrons of the Western European air defence 
seemed in excellent shape. Uniform methods of training has 
apparently not conflicted with national peculiarities, perhaps 
because so many of the squadron commanders had served with 
the R.A.F. The Dutch squadrons, in particular, had acquired 
the knack of the quick take-off, assembly and climb on course, 
and of slipping in around the corner for landing to avoid delaying 
the next formation’s take-off. The French and the Belgians too 
had got the hang of this fast-moving game and brought to it a 
high spirit. Their ground crews also compared well with those 
of their companion squadrons from England. As a beginning 
of Western Europe’s air defence, the exercise was heartening. 
The unity achieved by the joint air staff at Fontainbleau is 
assuredly percolating to the other layers of air defence. 

Early in the exercise, the French Air Ministry issued a bulletin 
in which the size of the fighter force was given as 300 front-line 
aircraft. When Germany was defending roughly the same 
frontier from the other side, she had at least five times that 
number of front-line fighters. Western Union cannot expect 
to apply any type of magic to step up its fighter force. If it 
should ask for United States jet fighters, it would have to extend 
many of its aerodromes and lengthen most of its runways. This 
is sometimes as costly as building at home the new fighters it 
may need. The French have had this impressed on them when 
they saw British jets at Coulommiers tearing up the runway 


- which had been made for the Germans—and therefore made a 


little perfunctorily. But if the money is available, expansion 
can be fast and need not be restricted to types of aircraft now in 
production. 

In Sir James Robb’s view, training of both air and ground 
crews can go along at a good pace if the necessary provision is 
made in the respective countries, even though a year is needed 
to turn out a good fighter pilot and about nine months for a good 
member of a ground crew. Some impetus should have been 
given to air force expansion by Exercise Cupola, for it showed 
in the highest light that joint air defence on common standards 
and a common plan can be made to work. There had already 
been some reaction in the spheres of air defence to the happen- 
ings in Korea. This joint exercise has come just at the right 
time to convince the Brussels Treaty Powers that there can only 
be economy in unity if there is no cheese-paring in the contri- 
butions put into the common pool. 

Last week-end interceptions were seen in progress. In 
Holland and Belgium they were quite close to the frontier. In 
France they were both at the frontier and near the inner arc of 
the air defences. As the defence system is developed that pro- 
jection of the fighter screen beyond the frontier which the R.A.P. 
used in the Battle of Britain will become possible. Western 
Union air defence is certainly launched. How it fares will 
depend on how it is equipped. 
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The Korea of Mr. Wu 


By A. D. C. PETERSON 
‘Tom K.N.A.L.U. (Korean National Army Liaison Unit) 


was one of the queerest of the many queer detachments 

that took part in the Burma War. Its effect on our 
ultimate victory may have been little greater than Errol Flynn’s, 
but at least, it gave its friends a certain insight into Korean 
character—whether North or South I am not quite sure. 


The founder member of the K.N.A.L.U. was usually known as 
Mr. Wu ; and since he may easily be somewhere where he could 
get into trouble for Western affiliations, that name will do as well 
as any other. Mr. Wu came over from China at a time when our 
shortage of colloquial Japanese speakers was almost complete. 
He was, as he said more than once, a medical doctor, and it came 
as a nasty shock to him to find that he was expected to go up to 
the front line and speak to Japanese troops through a public 
address loudspeaker. It was at the beginning of the first Arakan 
campaign, and G.H.Q. confidently expected that at any moment 
the Japanese would be shut up in Akyab, when Mr. Wu would 
come in very useful calling on them to surrender. Mr. Wu 
seemed more than a little doubtful as to what their reactions to 
this sort of appeal were likely to be, and also a little nervous of 
the possibilities of a British defeat, or even surrender, which 
would involve him, personally, in very nasty penalties ; I was 
not surprised when, four days after the unit set out, I got a 
message that Mr. Wu had had a bad dream at Cox’s Bazaar. 


This was the first time that I was called on to deal with a 
Korean crisis. It proved to have been a very ill-omened dream 
indeed and it was only with great difficulty that he was coaxed 
down the next stage of the journey, where a few ill-chosen words 
from an Intelligence Officer about the extreme foolhardiness of 
propaganda units were enough to set him right back. It was 
then that for the first time he showed himself in his true colours ; 
after a lot of exhortations to Korean patriotism and hatred for 
the Japanese, he turned to me with a face as white as it would go 
and asked: “Is it really necessary for me to go to the front ?” 
I explained that there was no one else. “ Then I will go,” he 
said. “* But you must remember that since I am a medical 
doctor you must not expect me to have courage in dangers. I 
have a friend called Wong, who is a major in our Revolutionary 
Army. Next time it will be better that he should come.” 

The first Arakan campaign gave Mr. Wu little opportunity to 
call on anyone to surrender, and when it was over Major Wong 
took over, Under his command the unit took part in every 
campaign of the Burma War, and provided not only front-line 
propagandists who called on the Japanese to surrender by word 
of mouth.or wrote out heart-rending little leaflets which were 
fired at them in mortar bombs, but also invaluable translators of 
captured documents. Once they got used to it they proved 
remarkably courageous and some of the speakers would even 
dispense with their loudspeakers from time to time and creep 4 
to within a few yards of the Japanese to talk direct to them. One 
never knew for certain how effective they were; one Japanese 
hearer appears to have been driven out of his mind by Major 
Wong’s descriptions of the luxuries of prison life and reported to 
his superiors that the British had established a dance hall for the 
use of prisoners and that he himself had actually seen the girls 
going in and out ; another is supposed to have been so touched 
on reading one of Lieutenant Kim’s leaflets that he instantly 
committed suicide. Mr. Wu had gone back to China and I spent 
most of time on other affairs, turning aside occasionally to design 
the Koreans a national shoulder flash or to deal with one or two 
other of the many strange problems that arose in the rear echelon 
of a unit which owed its allegiance to a Korean National Revo- 
lutionary General. This sort of thing was necessary because one 
of the points on which they felt most deeply was that they were 
Allied Troops, fighting for the independence of their own 
country, and therefore just as free as, for instance, the “‘ Free 
French.” 
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It was this esprit de Corps which gave rise to the Second Korean 
Crisis. Several sections of the K.N.A.L.U., attached to different 
Indian divisions, were at the time same besieged in Imphal, when 
the news reached me in Ceylon that there had been an “ incident ” 
from which, in the immortal words of Belloc, a mutiny resulted : 
would I (a) come up and settle the mutiny and (b) bring some 
non-mutinous Koreans. Fortunately a Force 136 aircraft was 
going into Imphal very lightly loaded on some mysterious errand 
of its own, and I was able to get on to it not only myself but also 
two loyalist Koreans and a barrel of rum. 

It transpired when we arrived that the mutiny had been caused 
by one of the Korean lieutenants having been pushed off a truck 
by a British other rank, who mistook him—not for a Japanese, 
as often happened—but simply for an oriental other rank. It 
was an unpleasant business, and I had a good deal of sympathy 
for the lieutenant. Major Wong was loyal and deeply grieved at 
the strike—which he called a mutiny—but at the moment he 
could do nothing. Lieutenant Kim and the rest were going to 
co-operate no further with the Westerners, but return to China 
and fight the Japanese on their own: they had not come all this 
way across the Himalayas for the honour of Korea to be insulted. 

Unfortunately for the original pacification scheme the barrel of 
rum had leaked in the aircraft and neither it nor the loyalist 
Koreans were quite the trump cards that they once might have 
been. Major Wong had absorbed a good deal of the values for 
which we were fighting, however, and still seemed to think that 
democratic procedure might win inthe end. There seemed little 
else to do but let him try it. All through that day a series of 
democratic conferences were held in the Koreans’ bunker, and at 
the end of the third, somewhere about midnight, Major Wong, 
almost dropping with exhaustion, announced that he had 
triumphed. The mutiny—or strike—was over, and all the 
lieutenants would return to battle tomorrow ; they were sin- 
cerely sorry for endangering the Allied Cause. “ How on earth 
did you do it, Major Wong ?” we asked. “It was very demo- 
cratic,” replied the Major. “I drew my revolver Here 
he produced a vast weapon that looked as if it belonged to the 
western section of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer property room. 
“1 drew my revolver and laid it onthetable. Then I bared my 
breast and said: ‘ If you trust me, if you believe that I am doing 
the best for our Korean fatherland, then obey my orders. If not, 
shoot.” 

After that lesson in democracy the Unit never looked back, and 
at the end of the war they returned home via China. Which side 
of the 38th Parallel Mr. Wu and Major Wong and all the lieut- 
enants settled down I don’t know, but I feel pretty sure that they 
are in the war up to the neck on one side or the other. 

So many of the Koreans whom Europeans met between the 
wars were brutalised toughs from the Japanese Securety Police 
that the reactions of these young nationalists had a scarcity value 
and interest. The outstanding characteristics about them, | 
should say, were their adaptability and their nationalism. They 
got on well on the whole with the queer mixture of British, 
Indians and Nagas who went to make up a propayanda unit, and 
they really did seem to have acquired an interest in the “ demo- 
cratic way of life ”—but all with a view to how “hey were going 
to run Korea after the war. The idea that it should be run by 
Westerners or by Russians, whether under trusteeship or anyhow 
else, was not one which would have appealed to them for a 
moment. And any sort of control by China would have been 
quite as unpopular. 

Of course, the vast majority of Koreans are uneducated 
peasants who know nothing whatever of what the war is about ; 
but if the minority of young and active leaders are anything like 
the K.N.A.L.U., it must be a very great advantage to the North 
Koreans that, whether they are catspaws, dupes_or even emigrés, 
they are at least Koreans. And the contempt for human life 
with which both Northerners and Southerners fight is no sur- 
prise. But they would adapt themselves to fight, I believe, 
equally bravely for any Korean cause, and I should not like to 
guess on which side the K.N.A.L.U., for all their experience of 
democratic procedure, are now operating. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OME years ago, upon this page, I wrote an article in 

dispraise of Cicero’s De Oratore. I said that it was a dull 

and futile book. This brought angry letters accusing me of 
being ignorant and harsh. I should hate to be unkind to Cicero, 
since he reminds me of my old chief, Lord Curzon, for whom I 
shall ever retain warm feelings of affection and respect. It was 
not the consul himself that I was abusing : I was rather seeking 
to demonstrate that it is valueless to lay down permanent prin- 
ciples for so transient an art as that of rhetoric. Even in my 
own life-time I have observed that the spread of popular educa- 
tion, accompanied as it has been by a decline in public morals, 
has altered the style of parliamentary and forensic oratory. The 
emergence of fresh dogmas, the revolt of the internal and external 
proletariate, and the invention of new methods of communi- 
cation, have rendered obsolete the chord that Hampden smote 
and the elevated diction practised by Gladstone, Bright and 
Asquith. The orator of to-day must be at pains to conceal from 
his audience the fact that his education, experience and ethics 
may be of superior quality ; he must adjust his style to the age 
of the Common Man. It may be that Cicero, who had about 
him all the arrogance of the republican aristocracy, and who was 
inordinately pleased by his own erudition, was incapable of 
appreciating a style of public speaking which could be adapted, 
both to the exigencies of an imperial dictatorship and to the 
understanding of the plebs. To the incipient orator I should 
recommend rather the Rhesoric of Aristotle, who started from 
the twin assumptions that the purpose of oratory is to persuade 
and that, if you desire to be persuasive, you must begin by asses- 
sing the expectations and capacities of the audience. What is so 
disturbing about 1950 oratory is that two quite different audi- 
ences must concurrently be borne in mind. There are the people 
whom one is immediately addressing ; more importantly, there 
are the vast audiences of viewers and listeners outside. It is to 
the latter that Mr. Malik addresses his inordinate remarks. 

* * * . 

I shall send to Mr. Malik at Lake Success an annotated copy of 
Aristotle’s Technique of Rhetoric. He will find it in much that he 
agrees with, and much also that will strike him as new and 
strange. The very opening words will startle him. “* Rhetoric,” 
he will read, “is the antistrophe or counterpart of dialectic.” 
That inaugural sentence may induce him to pause and think. He 
will read also that the device of hyperbole or exaggeration is not 
one which should be practised by the persuasive orator. The 
true rhetorician should bear in mind that the whole purpose of 
rhetoric is to persuade and to convince; for that purpose he 
should always adopt the middle way and aschew both over—and 
under—statement. “‘ There is,” he will learn, “ something 
youthful about hyperboles; for they manifest vehemence. 
Wherefore it is unbecoming for elderly people to make use of 
them.” There are other lessons which Mr. Malik, if he accepts 
and reads my gift, will learn to his advantage. ‘“* The things,” 
he will read, “* which induce belief are three in number: good- 
sense, virtue and goodwill.” I am prepared to believe that the 
virtue of Mr. Malik is such as to shame all lesser men; but I 
should accord him but low marks for sense and none at all for 
goodwill. If he follows the admirable precepts of Aristotle he 
will discover also that one of the major arts or oratory is con- 
cision. The audience, he will learn, is displeased if they derive 
the impression that a given speech is likely to prove “ un- 
limited”; what they enjoy is to foresee with certainty that the 
end of the oration will, before long, be reached. 

* * * * 

“ The orator,” writes Aristotle, “ persuades by moral charac- 
ter, when his speech is made in such a way as to inspire confi- 
dence.” He must “ make room in the hearer’s mind for the 
speech that he intends to make.” Mr. Malik assuredly abides 
by this last injunction ; his audience are aware from the outset 
of the nature of the impending oration, since he has delivered 


exactly the same speech several times before. If they be a 
patient audience, they will have arranged a very large room in 
their minds. Mr. Malik would also agree with Aristotle’s 
precept that “ the greater the crowd, the further off is the point 
of view.” Aristotle means by this somewhat cryptic phrase 
that, when addressing very large audiences, the orator should 
not seek any detailed perfection of style but should splash his 
colours boldly, or even indulge in wild striking diagrams or in 
‘ skiagraphia.” Here again Mr. Malik would abundantly agree. 
He might be less inclined to understand or to appreciate Aris- 
totle’s contention that any attempt on the part of the speaker to 
appeal to the emo*ions, whether to feeling of pain or those of 
pleasure, is a “ vulgar” device, sometimes rendered necessary 
by the “ rottenness ” of the audience. Yet even in such base- 
moments the true orator should remember that persuasiveness 
must be founded upon “ propriety.” It is this necessity of 
maintaining throughout a certain elevation of thought and 
language that induces Aristotle to look with suspicion upon the 
introduction into a public speech of merriment or jesting. 
“Wit,” he writes, “is refined insolence,” but the man who 
introduces jokes into his speeches must always remember that 
buffoonery is unbecoming and that there are certain kinds of 
jests which no gentleman ought to make. Mr. Malik would 
probably interpret this remark as evidence that Aristotle at 
heart was a fascist hyena. 
* 


‘ 


*” * 


| hope that when Mr. Malik reads the book I send him, he 
will not confine himself to the passages dealing specifically with 
the technique of rhetoric. He will find many other apoph- 
thegms of psychological and ethical import. He will agree, 
for instance, that if you desire to arouse popular anger, you must 
concentrate upon a real or imaginary “enemy.” He might even 
agree,—although the acceptance of this apophthegm would be 
painful to him—that “ democracy, not only when relaxed, but 
also when strained to excess, becomes weaker and will end in an 
oligarchy.” He would certainly agree that possessions which 
bring no profit are more “gentlemanly” than those which return 
a dividend: and he might echo the statement that “ those who 
are embittered experience measureless pain when they fail to 
achieve their revenge, while the hope of it delights them.” What 
I wonder is whether he would respond with equal readiness and 
felicity to the enumeration of the high virtues of the perfected 
human soul. Even upon the least bourgeois temperament the 
catalogue of Aristotelian virtues must make some emotional 
impact, if only because of the utter loveliness of the words 
employed ; magnanimity, magnificence, courage, self-control, 
justice, liberality, wisdom, gentleness, and “ a certain’ feeling of 
affection.” The word “ megaloprepeia,” with all its comely 
associations, is one that I specially comment to Mr. Malik’s 
attention. Since to Aristotle all “littleness or abasement of 
soul” were things “ that are disgraceful and should make us 
ashamed.” The proud tolerance of the Aristiotelian formula is 
a useful corrective to those who are intolerantly proud. 

* * * * 

The tricks and devices, the tone and diction, of popular oratory 
may be dependent upon alterations in the awareness of those who 
are addressed. But the main contention of the Technique of 
Rhetoric remains to my mind indestructible. The aim of 
oratory is to persuade; there can be no persuasion unless con- 
fidence is established; there can be no confidence unless the 
orator is a man of reliable character who speaks the truth. 
Momentary passions, transitory moods of conviction even, can 
be aroused or created by propaganda and polemics ; yet those 
false methods are subject to the law of diminishing returns. Is 
it impossible to teach blind mouths to accept these principles. | 
fear it is impossible. On second thoughts I shall not send Mr. 
Malik the present that I intended for him. Besides, I do not 
possess a Russian translation of The Technique of Rhetoric. 
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At Strasbourg 


Maurice Edelman writes from Strasbourg :— 


It is difficult in Britain where the Council of Europe is con- 
sidered an auxiliary institution, to realise the desperate hopes 
attached to it by millions of Germans, Frenchmen and Italians 
who looked towards it as a body to supersede their national 
assemblies. Most of those hopes have now been disappointed. 
M. Philip’s proposal for a jeu de paume oath by delegates not to 
separate until ““ Europe had been created ” dies when he found 
that even federalists could not find enough enthusiasm to sustain 
it. 

Yet, already there are signs that the Assembly by the diligence 
of some of its Members will be able to evolve important instru- 
ments for Europe’s advantage. The Convention on Human 
Rights, presented by Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe in a speech that won 
merited acclamation, has been modified to meet the objections 
of the Committee of Ministers, the Socialists and the clericals. 
If a Convention on Human Rights had existed before the war, 
it might well have delayed, if not prevented, their steady 
destruction by Hitler. 

A precise recommendation of the Cultural Committee to the 
Ministers has been that they should summon a Conference of 
Rectors and Vice-Chancellors of Europe’s Universities to discuss 
the equivalence of degrees. If they agree there will be drama 
and colour, such has not been seen for twelve centuries, in a 
procession of Rectors and Vice-Chancellors from Padua, Heidle- 
berg, Lyons, Paris, Bonn, Istambul, Strasbourg and a dozen 
other places, moving in a solemn flow, towards the Senate 
House in Cambridge, where such a Conference should naturally 
be held. 

At the end of the Session, the Socialists at Strasbourg presented 
their declaration on “Peace without Appeasement”. A 
remarkable circumstance was that it was the first resolution put 
to the Assembly as a result of a concerted political action. It 
also had the entire backing of the German Social Democrats 
for its defence clauses, despite the fact that they had abstained 
from voting for the European Army. A Belgian Socialist, 
M. Rolin, criticised the resolution as not being concrete enough ; 
he at first wanted a delegation to go to Stalin. This suggestion 
was promptly crushed by the other delegates. The Resolution 
was also attacked by Continental Conservatives for its vagueness. 
Yet its proposers had no doubt that the Declaration of Stras- 
bourg could give hope and purpose to millions whose will 
might otherwise be paralysed by the cooing of the Stockholm 
vulture. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
MUSIC 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELEs has sung twice at the Proms. in 
the last week and has delighted her audiences again by the firm- 
ness and purity of her tone and the unusual colour of the voice 
which she uses with such admirable skill and taste. She has sung 
German and French, as well as Spanish music; but neither 
Richard Strauss nor Gounod showed her at her best. In her 
Spanish songs she seems to be wholly and naturally employed, 
her voice and manner respond to every inflexion of the music and 
the text and there is no hint of a carefully prepared manner or a 
studied role. Her Standchen, Morgen and Cacilie, on the other 
hand, seemed insufficiently felt, perhaps not wholly grasped 
emotionally. It is partly a question of the difficult mezzo- 
soprano range and quality of her voice, which take the shine out 
of the climaxes in the top register; and partly a more subtle 
something, a failure quite to identify the very Spanish singer 
with the very German Cacily and the very French Marguerite— 
a failure of which Mme. de los Angeles’ indifferent German and 
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French pronunciation is probably only another symptom. So 
definite a musical character as she displays in her Spanish songs 
is not easily put aside or disguised, nor could anyone wish that 
character to be in any way diminished ; but what is gained in 
intensity is almost inevitably lost in extension. 

The two new works of the week were an organ concerto by 
Leo Sowerby and an overture, May Day, by Benjamin Frankel. 
Of the concerto I find it difficult to write. Written in a flashy 
and eclectic style, its harmonic idiom was often simply that of 
Delius—an idiosyncratic composer as dangerous to imitate as 
Debussy—and it demanded a brilliant, “ all out ” style or organ- 
playing which I personally find singularly repellent. That 
within its limits it was effectively written, and that it was admir- 
ably played by E. Power Biggs, I am quite prepared to admit. 

Frankel in his overture attempted a task which composers of 
an earlier generation reserved to the symphonic poem. The 
composer called his work a panorama, a term which has indeed 
strayed far from anything connected with an overture in its 
original etymological sense. It was the compressing of material 
for a conspectus into a form designed for something more like a 
prospectus that accounted for a certain air of inconsequence in 
the music. MARTIN Cooper. 


THEATRE 


“For Love or Money.”” By Jordan Lawrence. 
Little Hut.” By Andre Roussin, adapted by Nancy Mitford. 
“Rosmersholm.” By Henrik Ibsen. (St. Martin’s). 

Why should a reservist pretend to a courage and endurance that 
are beyond him? I maintained a bridgehead in the stalls of the 
Ambassadors for two acts out of three, succoured in the first 
interval at the Casualty Clearing Bar. Then, bomb-happy with 
boredom and feeling slightly sick, I withdrew—to shorten, of 
course, my lines of communication. In which short lines let me 
communicate that For Love or Money is a pastiche of a Restoration 
comedy by an author who has failed to observe that Wycherley 
had wit and Congreve—I have just learnt the word from Mr. 
Christopher Morley—concinnity. He succeeds only so far as 
to give his characters their characteristic names—Mr. Playbill, 
an actor-manager ; Hopeful, a playwright ; Colonel Bombard 
and Mr. Lovewell. It could have been written by a Mr. Lackwit 
and produced by Slowly. 

The author of this smut without wit could learn at the Lyric 
that naughtiness need not be nauseating. There, Mr. Robert 
Morley and Mr. David Tomlinson, the one wiggling his bare 
toes in an ecstasy of amiable pomposity, the other a-quiver with 
inane earnestness, are cast away with the wife of one, who is also 
the mistress of the other, on a tropic shore dazzlingly designed 
by Mr. Oliver Messel. Yet another castaway appears—Crown 
Prince or sea cook.?—to prove, if further proof were needed, 
that Susan (Miss Joan Tetzel) is, if not the Little Friend, at any 
rate the Petite Amie of all the world. 

I often doubt whether Ibsen can be as important to the play- 
goer as to the literary historian, and even a handsomely produced 
and intelligently acted revival of Rosmersholm does not shake 
me in my dubiety. It is not that Dr. Kroll’s shocked references 
to freethinkers and emancipated women date it beyond recall— 
it doesn’t matter what the characters of a play believe as long 
as you can believe in their believing it—but that Ibsen served 
Rosmer himself with such empty claptrap about nobility and 
regeneration. An important play cannot afford a main character 
so naive as this. All that even so understanding an actor as 
Mr. Robert Harris can do with the part is to put on a fixed smile, 
two acts long, of a rather improbable sweetness and hope that 
your inner ear will catch what Ibsen did not give him to say. 
This being so, the final scene fails in its dramatic impact and 
even Mr. Harris and Miss Signe Hasso (as Rebecca West) barely 
saves it from absurdity. They and Mr. Edward Chapman, as 
Kroll, could hardly be better, and if they are less convincing 
that the minor characters it is not the fault of their acting : 
Ibsen could write unevenly, whatever the Ibsenites may say, 
and he did so here. Cyrit Ray. 


(Ambassadors).—‘* The 
(Lyric). 
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Reviews of the Week 


Fiction 
Nicolas and Antoinette. By Freda Lingstrom. (Wingate. 9s. 6d.) 
Boy Almighty. By Feike Feikema. (Dobson. tos. 6d.) 
The Peaceable Kingdom. By Ardyth Kennelly. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Henry. By Elizabeth Eliot. (Cassell. gs. 6d.) 

It is proper occasionally to state the criterion by which one is 
making judgements, and this week I must admit that mine is 
enjoyment. Your review is being written beside a jewel-blue 
sea on the west coast of Scotland, and the books that seem most 
pleasing here are not the ones that deepen one’s experience of 
distressing experiences, but those which soothe and encourage 
the delighted mind. 

So in choosing books in order of enjoyment, an easy first 
place goes to Nicholas and Antoinette, a novel of unforced sim- 
plicity and beauty. Antoinette is a peasant, youngest of a large 
family living in a wooden chalet high up in the mountains of 
French Savoy. The country in which she lives, its beauties 
large and minute, are described with reminiscent love, and it is 
the love of Antoinette herself for her mountains that forms the 
abiding theme of the book. The large family is destroyed or 
dispersed, and it seems that Antoinette must leave the chalet and 
live in the despised lowlands for ever. For ten years she and her 
dearly loved cousin and husband, Nicholas, work in Paris to 
save from the pittance they earn enough to take them back to 
the mountains. Eventually they can return, for many years to 
prosperity and security, at last to lonely poverty and old age. 
When the book ends they will soon be dead, but as long as they 
live they will be happy in their love for each other and for their 
mountains. This is an exquisite book, beautiful in its loving 
descriptions of life in the high mountains and of nobility of 
character. 

At first sight, to choose Byy Almighty as a novel for enjoyment 
may seem strange, for the book is about a tubercular patient in 
an American state sanatorium. Its hero, Eric, is a farm-boy 
come to the city, a thinker, a putative novelist, an utter failure 
in life but of potential strength and goodness. He can recover 
from his disease only by exercising the utmost self-control, 
physical and mental, and almost to the end of the book one is 
uncertain whether he will succeed or be conquered by the 
lethargy and cynicism of most of the patients around him. Like 
so many American novels this one is written with a forceful 
gusto that refrains from saying none of these things that we 
English would mention only in cryptic phrases and subtle 
allusions ; when Eric likes poetry, the very poetry he likes is 
written out for us, and when he thinks the fumbling philosophi- 
cal thoughts of the untrained introspective, we are spared none 
of them. The result is sometimes naive and sometimes vulgar, 
but the book attains its effect by the complete sincerity that 
shines from the writer through his hero and through all the 
characters he has created. 

The Peaceable Kingdom has a band round its jacket describing it 
as “ an intensely human story of family life in the household of 
a polygamist.” This, though literally true, is misleading. The 
book is, in fact, about the second wife of a Salt Lake City 
Mormon in the latter part of the last century, which is not, 
surely, the usual connotation of the word “ polygamist ” to-day. 
The odd details of Mormon life and custom are fascinating—the 
“ garments,” for instance, which are undergarments with very 
strange symbolic embroidery on them, still obligatory for 
believers to-day. It’s a relief to learn that polygamy did not, 
generally speaking, work; usually the various wives were 
maintained in separate establishments and loathed each other 
with flaming jealousy, while the husband led a dog’s life between 
them. But Mormonism is no more than the background to the 
story of Linnea, the second wife of Olaf the tailor, and her 
family of children brought up almost without a father since Olaf 
had constantly to beware of the U.S. Marshals who haunted 
Salt Lake City to catch and prosecute the law-breaking poly- 


gamists. The author has written with that absence of self- 
consciousness that one finds in such books as Little Women, with 
the result that the successful struggle to buy toe-slippers is a 
major victory for the reader too, and the agonising death of 
little Parley an unbearable defeat. Linnea herself is as whole- 
some as good bread—and only one proviso must be made to 
enjoyment of this homely happy book, and this is that it’s 
essentially a book for women. 

Lastly Henry, nd this book I didn’t really enjoy very much. 
The author’s first book, A/ice, was one of those consciously 
naive novels that are having such a vogue at present. Now a 
writer may be consciously or unconsciously naive when writing 
a first novel, but it doesn’t wash a second time, as Anita Loos 
discovered. In Henry the naivety is so pronounced that I read 
half the book assuming the narrator to be a‘poung eighteen and 
was profoundly shocked to discover her twenty-seven. Indeed, 
all the characters seem mentally undeveloped to a distressing 
degree, and it is tiresome to read of troubles that wouldn’t exist 
if only trivial people would be their ages. What the book is 
about is, of course, Henry, the narrator’s brother, who is sup- 
posed to be one of those worthless creatures with irresistible 
charm, but as we never see him doing anything except getting 
drunk and going to race-meetings, the charm seems to have 
evaporated long before we arrive. Certainly the author has a 
pretty turn of wit and an aptitude for quotable epigrams, but I 
do hope that she and her characters grow up before she starts 
her next novel. I mustn't forget to tell you, by the way, that 
Anne, the narrator, finds lodgings with a highbrow group by 
answering an advertisement in the New Statesman which, to 
placate her mother, she says she saw in the Spectator. 


MARGHANITA LASKI. 


Life in Turkey 


(Gollancz. 16s.) 


Portrait of a Turkish Family. By Irfan Orga. 


There is always fascination in the details of everyday life in a 
foreign country, and to the Englishman what country could be 
more foreign than Turkey? Mr. Orga describes his home in 
Istanbul with the zestful thoroughness of a nineteenth-century 
novelist. Indeed, he is something of a masculine, Muslim 
George Eliot. The purple passages, the rich writing, follow a 
twentieth-century pattern, but the characters stand out as sharply 
three-dimensional as the Poyser family, and their background of 
heavy walnut furniture, white china stoves, and silver trays of 
coffee becomes as familiar as the Staffordshire farmhouse. 

Life flowed merrily along until Turkey entered the 1914 war. 
That put an end to happiness. The grandfather was dead. The 
young father, a sorrowful conscript, died on active service. He 
had sold his business, and the proceeds, in gold and notes, were 
kept in his wife’s bedroom, since she could not be expected to 
understand a bank account, until the house and everything in it 
were destroyed by fire. After that the mother worked in a 
clothing factory and the children nearly starved, in the Istanbul 
slum where they now lived, and then in a Home for war orphans. 
When bread was unobtainable they ate berries, and wild radishes, 
and even almond blossom. After the war the two boys went to 
the Military School, their mother undertaking that they would 
serve in the army for fifteen years—as officers if they passed their 
examinations, and as sergeants if they failed. They passed, and 
all was well with the family again. Two of the children married, 
the indomitable old grandmother settled down with the grand- 
daughter-in-law, and the courageous mother’s reason broke 
down and she died. The writer came to England. He has 
given us an interesting and attractive picture of his family. 


BARBARA WoORSLEY-GOUGH. 
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